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For the Cincinnati Mirror, 
I KNELT BY THE FOUNTAINS. 
BY MRS. JULIA L. DUMONT. 


I knelt by the fountains, 

To quench my soul's thirst, 
In the soft breathing gardens 
Of Pleasure that burst; 

But, tho’ gushing in music 
And sparkling with light, 

I found that they yielded 
But taint-spot and blight. 


. The pride of my strength 
As I tasted grew tame, * 
And faintness and mist - 
On my soul darkly came; 
And sickening I turned 
To the high paths, that led 
Where Fame’s mantling goblet ~ 
Its deep glories shed. 


The bright founts of Science 
Now rose on my way— 

Pure tides, whose clear waters 
Flash'd high to the day; 

But ’twas vain—all in vain— 
Though of all these I quaff’d, 
The heart's wasting fires 
Claim a holier draught. 


Then at last I turned 
To algne, quiet stream, « 
In the Vale of Affection 
Revealing its glean; 
“ And I found, asi knelt — 
By that soft-shadowed rill, 
_ The earth had one fount, 
That our soul's thirst could still. 
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. For the Cincinnati MMarror. 
NOVEL READING. 


As a sincere friend ‘and warm admirer of 
Novels, I have witnessed with-regret the almost 
universal acquiescence in the sentence pronoun- 
eed upon them by the gravé and stern among 
critics, which is sanctioned by the world. Not 
so much by direct assent, as by silence; which 
is always construed into tacit admission. 

How Quixottic soever the effort may seem, it 
ismy design to attempt to rescue these much 
injured and unjustly contemned works from the 
contempt and indifference in which they are 


“held by the learned. .To those who candidly 


avow the pleasure and amusement they derive 
from this kind of reading I have nothing more 
to say, than to admonish them that, to defend. 
their favorites from the encroachments of unmer- 
ited ¢ritical censure, is a small return for the 


—* which their glowing pages have 
afforded. I should deem myself a recreant to 


| 








gratitude and good feeling, were I to forget the 
many, many hours of my life which have bor- 
roweg the sunny. tints of pleasure and enjoyment 
from the magic pages of romance.. One of the 
arguments arrayed against these works, and the 
one perhaps the most deserving attention, is, 
that the time. employed in their perusal might 
be more profitably bestowed.. This objection 
holds good in regard to so many. modes of spen- 
ding time, compared with which, novel reading 
isnot only harmless, but laudable; that we will 
postpone the cofisideration of it, until all meth- 
ods of killing time of a more criminal kind shall 
have been abandoned. It is not to be supposed, 
that if one is not reading novels, he is necessa- 
rily employed in some more useful occupation. 
On the contrary, as a fondness for reading, to be 
lasting, must be nurtured in early life, I should 
deem those books best calculated to effect the 
object, which are most captivating to the youth- 
ful fancy. In fact, there is a fondness for works 
of fiction implanted in our nature, which’ rarely 
fails to manifest itself at a tender age. Where 
this predilection is opposed, and books of a dry 
and uninteresting kind placed in the hands of 
the youthy he either soon loses altogether his 
incipient passion for reading, or true to the bias 


inherited from Mother Eve; clandestinely: pro- 
cures and cujeys the forbidden fruit. How ma- 


ny of us are there whose remembrance affords 
them instances of this sort? I have seen a 
school-fellow choked-with .sobs over the affect- 
ing story of “ Paul and Virginia,’’ and perfect- 
ly drowned in tears atthe imaginary “ Sorrows 
of Werter,” at a time when detection would 


have produced teats, if not as sentimental, cer- 
_|| tainly as sincere. 


I would infer then, that it 
were better to create a fondness for books, by al- 
lowing the infant mind free scope in its choice, 
lest by attempting to direct and regulate that 
choice, we .should arouse a disgust of ‘books, 
which might form a serious barrier to ultimate 
improvement. The second objection which I 
shall notice certainly carries with it more weight 
and a greater appearance of juctice. It is ur-! 
ged that novels are apt to create a distaste for 
more solid and useful reading. To understand 
the merits of this argument, -in its bearing ‘upon 
the subject, it will be necessary to divide novel 
readers into two classes: the one, containing; 
by far the greater number, who skim over the 
story purely for the sake of the plot, and to 
whom all the other components of-a good tale 
are indifferent—who care not what the language 
is in which thestory is written, so it contains 
the quantum -sufficit of startling incidents and 
the requisite number of murders and love 
speeches. We may readily conclude that they 


- a 
are not very likely to be the most ardent admir- 
ers of more useful books; but it can scarcely be 
said that their tastes have been spoiled by nov- 
els, for if they had had no novels it is very 
doubtfal if they would ever have opened any 
other book. The case is far different with those 
who seek in a work of fiction for real beauties. 
Tothem, the just delineation of national and 
individual character, graphic sketches of scene- 
ry, and the lively, humorous and piquant dia- 
logue are major ‘excellencies. No one who has 
read much, can fail to have observed the supe- 
rior degree of interest which-the mind attaches 
to narratives of an authentic stamp, or such as 
are, to use a bookmakers phrase, ‘‘ founded on 
fact.”? I would argue then from this, that read- 
ers of romances are not entirely callous to the 
merits of ofher works, And inas far as history 
may be considered as affording the finest field 
for improvement, the novels of the present day 
are decidedly calculated to engender a fondness 
for that branch of study, They contain histor- 
ical. events of importance, embellished by the 
pen of the novelist, and rendered more interes- 
ting by the- magic touches of Art. And I can 
safely aver that few have arisen from the peru- 
sal of a historical novel of the day, without an 
ardent desire to trace in the pages of history, 
the ceoquel of the lives of heroes whose adven- 
tures and exploits the novelist has so vividly 
portrayed. It is to the fact that the Great Ma- 
gician has illustrated inhis inimitable roman- 
ces the history of his.country, that Scotland will 
ever be associated in the mind of. the reader 
with the high deeds of chivalry and bright re- 
nown of her early sons.. And her history will 
be read with delight as long as the world con- 
tains the taste to. appreciate the productions of 
the illustrious Scott. T have long thought that 
a sort of freemasonry-exists among-novel read- 
ers. I would class those among the legitimate 
‘members of the fraternity, whose perceptions of 
the sublime, the beautiful, and the Indicrous at- 
tain certain standard, which is to be determi- 
ned ty the expression of their approbation or 
censure of certain passages. I have fancied 
that I could ascertain the Calibre -of a man’s 
mind and the strength of-his imagination, simp~ 
ly by eliciting his opinion of the relative 

ties of a romance. How’ often in detailing to 


Janother what have struck us as capital excellen- 


cies in a book, have we been answered by the 
calm, cool expression of indifference, which so 
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plainly indicated the absence of responsive feel- 
ings. To these I would at once deny all claims 
to fellowship. The reason however, is suffi- 
ciently plain—the perceptions of men are so 
widely different, that what would in one raise a 


& 



















thrill of delight and admiration, would by an- 
other be passed by as containing nothing wor- 
thy of notice. I will conclude by observing, 
that I have never known a really genuine fellow, 
(in the strict sense of the word) who was not 
an ardent admirer of romance, aud who did not 
deeply feel and sincerely acknowledge the magic 
strokes of genius. It would be no bad standard 
by which to test the beneyolence of the heart 
and the strength of the imagination, to form a 


catechetical ordeal founded upon the beauties of 


the Waverly Novels. to which to subject all 


candidates for.the honors and immunities of 


clever fellows and good companions. 
IVANHOE. 
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ZORAIDE’S ADDRESS TO THE ROSE TREE. 
(From the French of Florian.) 


Thou lovely tree,in younger hours, 
And happier days than now, 

How sweet the fragrance of thy lowers 
Came floating on my brow! : 
When with thy arching limbs above, 
We spent the happy day, 

Exchanging vows of mutual love, 

A love without decay. 


How bright and beautiful were then 
The blossoms plucked from thee! 
How gladly I received them when 
Obtained by him for me! 

Their brilliancy is now no more, 
Their sweetness all has gone 

And shades of evening have conie o’er 
Their glorious hues of morn. 


Wimjoy would Abenhamet bring, 
When Heaven withheld.its showers, 
The liquid erystal from the spring, 

To rouse thy drooping flowers. 

Their every trembling grass-like bough, 
Each quivering gold-tipt leaf, 

Is fanned by sighs of s6rrow, bow, 

And wet with tears of grief. 

Fair rose-tree, bow I epvy thee, 

For though thy time is shorf, 

Thou dost not know what ’tis to be: 

Of passion’s power the sport: 

But I, till death shall give amiel, 

In agony must pine; 

O! .may, my time like thine be brief, 

I would thy lot were mine. MAGNOLION. 





For the Cincinnati Mirror. 
BYRON: 
Eulogies have become common. 


Scott, Campbell has had his: admirers, and, 


even those who have dared to mount on the-un-|} 


fledged pinions of the American Muse, have 
been extolled. Not unfrequently has the subject 
of the present remarks been the theme of eulogy. 
No doubt the climate-stricken son of icy Lap- 
land, has heard his name—no doubt the wild and 
U@htutored rover of the Saharian Desert -has 
heard him praised. But, though there have been 
many to burn with ardor over the breathing pa- 
ges of his heaven-inspired muse, yet have his 
enemies been numerous. I have marked a rea- 
der, while he pondered over the dark, deep, sul- 
len musings of Manfred; I have seen him rise 
from the fatal page, and while yet the lightning 
of admiration played upon his remy I 


-tic at the prosperity of man. 


Writers} 
have not been wanting, to sing the praise of} 
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~T.. ; : i of his god-like mind, yet with the power of his 


have heard him pronounce the doom of infamy 
upon tlie author. I have seen the critic hang 
with protracted rapture on the deep, ubandoned 
villany of the Corsair, and find no moral in the 
single virtue, which gleameu amid the general 
corruption. Such have been the readers of By- 
ron—such have been his critics. He, who can 
view the misanthropic ravings of Manfred—the 
stern and sullen justice of Aze—or the frozen 
sou] of C Yonrad, and receive no moral instruction, 
is not what man should be. 

There are some, who make Childe Harold to 
be the precise picture of Byron.. This may be 
correct; for inno poet, who ever lived, has there 
been so striking a resemblance to his own clrar- 
acters, asin Lord Byrontohis. But at the same 
time that these persons make the lightsome 
Childe to be Byron, they also see Byron in the 
gloomy metitations of the tormented Manfred. 
Now, how can these twe heroes be united? How 
can the sympathetie feelings of the former be 
reconciled with the midnight hatred of the lat- 
ter? I know, that various and ‘very opposite 
characteristics may sometimes be found united 
jjin the. same individual, but they are not such 
characteristics as those, which mark the two 
present individuals. Childe. Harold roved over 
the hallowed scenes of buried greatnéss, and Sor- 
‘\|row ‘was his companion; Manfred sought the 
ice-bourd summits of the Alps, and joyed in the 
wintry gloom that met his unholy gaze. Harold 
bent and sighed, and wept and sung over the 
broken fragments of Athenia’s splendor, and 
mourned for the calamity that had blasted her 


‘\iglory ; Manfred still hugged the frozen glaciers 


of eternal winter, to his bosom, and became fran- 
How . different 
were the characters! I conclude, then, that, 
though the solitary abstraction of Manfred may 
be characteristic of: Byron, yet, on the whole, he 


is more thoroughly portrayed in Childe Harold; 
and, betuy su, cauiur be Identined with Mantred. 


Lord Byron was. born on the 22d of January, 


‘|1788, in the city of London. To follow him 


through the varied scenes of ‘his life, is not my 


p -||design. His ancesters were noble, and respec- 


ted by every English monarch, from the first 
William, to George III. Though we may ¢on- 
template -the proud honors of his ancestors, 
yet we see the Bard himself, in youth and thro’ 
life, laboring under great disadvantages. - We 
have seen the joys of his-childhood blighted by 
the deep licentiousness of a depraved father: we 
have seen the fair. prospects -of his youth 
damped bythe wayward whims of a capricious 
and inebriated mother; but we have seen his 
grand and original genius rising against all op- 
position, and, like the brilliant career of Napo- 
leon, dazzling the world by the flashes of its 
grandeur. He was more ‘powerful, than’ even 
Archimedes. Archimedes, could he have gotten 
a place whereon to’rest his feet, would have 
whirléd creation from her throne, but himself 
must have perished in the general wreck.— 
Byron has reared a scaffold, whence he moves 
the world, and stands secure himself, The 
world he moves, is not the lifeless strate on 
which we tread ; he sways the sceptre over the 
passions, and holds hig empire over the’soul.— 
Though scenes of reality are the nourishment 











Hscenes of nature. 





own Manfréd, he invokes the wide fields of fan- 
tasy, and.at his bidding the etherial-atoms of the 
air take bodied forms. 

He published his first productions when he 
was about 19 years. of age. They-appeared in a 
volume, entitled ** Hours of Idleness,” and, tho’ 
he expressly mentioned his youth, as an apology 
for the imperfections of the volume, yet the 
‘*rude” strains of his infant muse found no fa- 
vor. The dark and lurid form of criticism fell 
upon them. Neither the youth of the author, 
nor the innacent design with which he published 
his poems, could screen him from the critic’s 
lash. The Edinburgh Review pounced upon 
him in full-blown matignity; but the attack 
served only to inspire the youthful bard with 
double energy, and the effect wags the production 
of “ English. Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ a — 
work which shone in the satyric galaxy of Eng- 
land, as bright as ever gleamed the sarcastic 
lightnings of Horace amid the gloom of Roman 
corruption. It bas been said that he was the 
most original poet of the age in which he lived. 
His writings abound in gloomy and deep-toned 
feelings. He delighted to brood over the 
darkest passions of men, and the gloomiest 
He pursued a path which 
none before had ever trodden. He disdained 
the common and every-day scenes of existence, 
and possessing a mind, grand, original and self- 
enrapt, marked his course, where human genius 
had never before essayed to move. But Byron 
had his faults, and they were not few. There 
wasan aristocratic haughtiness about him, which 
we of the ‘free and equal republic” are very 
apt to despise. This aristocratic feeling was 
exhibited in all his actions—in all his thoughts. 
The very fairest specimens of his genius bear 
the impress of his pride. He hada vain and 
childish grudge against Omnipotence, which was 
indeed ridiculous. While he beheld the world 
bowing in adoration of his grand and lofty ge- 
nius, he would cast his eye upon his ‘‘deform’d, 
unfinished” foot, and his reason would forsake 
him, leaving gloom and sorrow in its stead. 
But enough of his faults; they are too apt to be 
remembered, without my:caling them up afresh. 
While yet the rose-bud bloom of yeuth was 
mantled on his cheek, he left his own country, 
and, like another La Fayette, embarked his for- 
tune and his all in the bleeding cause of Free- 
dom. Greece remembers his generosity, and 
when that land shail cease to be remembered, as ~ 
the home of science and the arts, it will still be.” 
known, as the place where George Gordon By- 
ron died, a martyr to the trampled principles 
and rights of man, ; CLARENDON. 
Miami University, 1832, 





For the Cincinnati Mirror. 
; TANNAHILL. 
. Genius and ability, like every thing human, 


are held by. a brittle thread and feeble tenure.— 


How often are we called to mourn the gifted in 


verse, ere they have looked abroad upon thé 
world, from the lengthened heights of Parnas- 
‘sus, or quaffed a full bumper from the sweets of 








jits solitudes. They are ‘gone to the spheres’ 





A 
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EES 
before the preface to a life is finished, which, if, 
prolonged, would, in all probability, have been 
crowned with the choicest garlands of fame. - 

These remarks apply very justly to the authorj}. 
of “Jessie, the flower of Dumblane.” While 
he was yet sipping at the ‘ fountain of poesy’— 
refreshing his countrymen with the Butpourings 
of a soul harmoniously tuned, and glorying in 
the increase of his intellectual attainments, fate 
interposed and bereft Scotland of a gem, and man 
of a brother who felt for others’ woe. Tanna- 
hill was the son of a weaver, and was bred - to 
his father’s trade. His knowledge was self-ac- 
quired, and his ideas of his: native language 
were gained from a small grammar prefixed to a 
pocket dictionary. Early‘in life. he became 
addicted torhyming, and even in his tenth year 
he courted the muse with no common. degree of 
success. Possessing a mind capable of appre- 
ciating the varied beauties of nature, and an 
imagination and memory which “enabled him to 
sketch them with vividness and accuracy, -he 
raised the song, which, like the faithful mirror, 
reflected the wild and romantic scenery of his 
natal soil, embellished withthe thrilling strains 
of Scottish verse.. Poetry was his darlmg pur- 
suit ; and when advised to give it up, he replied 
‘it eosts me no time: I compose while at work, 
and after the labor of the day is over, it is my 
sweetest pleasure to recall my fugitive thoughts 
and commit them to paper.” I have been told 
by the-admirers of Tannahill, that Ais mind was 
not of common mould; that it was the home of 
finer feelings and more sensitive faculties than 
fall to the lotof most men. Add to this, a mo- 
dest and retiring turn of mind, and an imperfect 
acquaintance with the world, and it will be coon 
why in after life disappointments pressed so 
heavily upon him. 

He had a strong predilection for home; and 
an utter abhorrence to change of acquaintance. 
Accordingly, the various incidents of his own 
neighborhood received his chief attention. He 
was truly a poet of nature; and when cares 
multiplied around iim, he was wont to go abroad 
upon the cloud-capt eminences of the High- 
lands, and list, as if to catch, through the deep 
and solemn silence of conteriplation, the har- 
mony of the 





“* Orbs on: high; 


else‘he would mingle with his verse the’ music |] 
of the ‘ babbling’ brooks,’ and the gurgling wa- 
terfall, or the glistening rays of the ~ 


* Clear siller fowntain.” 


Such scenes are, in fact, the remedies for a 
world-sick heart, and to such scenes: did Tanna- 
hill resort when tantalized by the gaudy objects 
“of the world, or subjected to the purse-proud 
insolence of the lordly. Being born “in the 
humbler walks of life, and his tutelar power be- 
ing rather parsimonious in ‘the bestowal: of fa- 
vors, it might be supposed that he would con- 
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. Besides, 1 never had an itchin’ ’ 
To slake ahout a great man’s kitchen, - 


See OO 
—————S 
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ssnimemeestnaneammieiaemmnmineel 
room’ was full of midshipmen, and as | was anxious 











And like a spaniel lick his dishes, 
And come, and gang, just fo his wishes.” 

Passing over the various incidents of his life, 
we come to-speak of his-latter end, which in 
truth, presents a scene where pity might pause 
and drop atear. He fell an early victim toa 
morbid sensibility -of mind. Have you ever 
seén ati excellent work done up in a weak and 
flimsy binding? It was so with Tannahill; he 
hada mind strong and powerful lodged in a 
weak, frail, and delicate body. . He was endow- 
ed with the most exquisite feelings and the finest 
perceptions, which, reacting. upon a_ feeble 
frame, begot a melancholy and an unsocial dis- 
position. From being the most gentle, loving 
and amiable of men, he became a complete mis- 
anthrope. At one period of his life we see him 
an eager candidate for the world’s favors—ming- 
ling with hopes teo high, in the crowd of: com- 
petitors,—indulging himself in. nothing but 
agreable chimeras, and happy illusions; and at 
another, the cast-down, wronged ‘and neglected 
‘son of: the muses.’ ‘But he is not a solitary in- 
stance of ambition: disappointed, of unequivo- 
cal talents neglected, of a generous heart afflic- 


sited, or moral nature revolutionized. The lite- 


rary world furnishes many suchexamples. We 
will point you tothe philosopher of Geneva for 
an instance. After spending: his best days in 
the cause of literature, and rearing up hopes 
and expectations that never could be realized, he 
retired from socjety disgusted with his fellows. 
He imagined every body leagued together to do 
him mischief. ‘Kings and nations (said he) 
have conspired together against the son of a 
puur watchtraker.** ~ Parallel with this case run 
the lives of Zimmerman, Petrarch, Tasso, and 
Paschal. But to return to our author; fora 
time before his- death his mind became -more 
disordered; he was. suspicious of his best 
friends; and complained of the decay~ of his 
fame, and the misery of life. Previous to his 
death he appointed a.time for seeing all his 
friends together; after which he retired to rest, 
and appeared tosleep.calmly. But-on the sub- 
sequent morning he was found drowned in the 
Tunnel of the Burn. This spot had been a fa- 
vorite resort in his youthful days... G. W. B. 

Montgomery, Sept..25, 1832. meg 





PETER SIMPLE—OR THE TRIALS.OF A , 
NEW MIDSHIPMAN. 


By the Author “of “ Newton Foster.” 


[We take up this very amusing’ narrative ‘where the 
youngster arrives at Portsmouth fresh from his mother’s 
apron string to join his ship, the Diomede, Capt.'Savage.] 

When we stopped, I enquired of the coachman 
which was the best inn. He answered, that it was 
“the Blue Postesses, where the midshipmen leave 
their chestesses, call for tea and toastesses, and 
sometimes forget to pay for their brenkfastesses.” 





tract a feeling of dependence upon the rich, or 
resort to flatterry to obtain their favor. But 
the life of this singular man was marked by un- 
qualified independence. He says in one of his 
epistles to his friend, that 


“Tne’er as yet hae found a tron, 
For scorn betill’t: I hate alt fatterin’; ; 





He laughed when he said it, and I thought that he 
was joking with me: but he pointed out.two large 
blue posts at the door next the coach cflice, and 
told me that’ all the midshipmen resorted to that 
hotel. He then asked me to renrember the coach- 
man, which by this time I had found out implied 
that I was not to forget to give him.a shilling, which 
' did, and then went into the inn. The coffee- 


|}fused reeollection of what had passed. 





about my chest,.1 inquired of one of them if he 
knew when the waggon would come in. 

“Do you expect your mother by it?” replied he. 

“Ono? butl expect my uniforms—I only wear 
these bottle-green until they come.” 

“And pray what ship are you going to join?” 

“The Die-a-maid—Captain Thonrag Kirkwall 

Savage.” 
- “The Diomede—I say Robinson, a’nt that the 
frigate in which the midshipmen had four dozen a- 
piece for not having pipe-clayed their weekly ac- 
counts on the Saturday?” 

“ To be sure it is,” replied the’other; “ why the 

captain gave. a youngster five dozen the other day 
for wearing a scarlet watch-ribbon.” 
- -* He’s the greatest Tartar in the service,” con- 
tinued the other; “he flogged the whole star-board 
watch the last time he was on a cruise, because the 
ship would only sail nine knots upon a bowling.” 

“O dear!” said I, “then 'm very sorry that I'm 
going to join him,” 

“Pon my 8 pity you; you'll be fagged to 
death; for there’s only three midshipmen in the 
ship now—all the rest ran away. Did’nt they, 
Robinson 2”? 

‘¢ There’s only two lett vow—for poor Matthews 
died of fatigue. He worked all day, and kept 
watch all night for six weeks, and one morning 
we was found dead upon his chest .” 

“God bless my soul!’? cried I, “and yet on 
shore they say he is such a kind man to his mid- 
shipmen.”? 

“ Yes,” replied Robinson, ‘ he spreads that re- 
port every whete. Now, observe, when you first 
call upor him, and report your having-come to join 
his ship, be’ll tél] you that he is very happy to see 
you, and that he hopes your family are well—then 
hell recommend you to go onboard and Jearn 
your duty. After that, stand clear. Now recol- 
lect what I have said, and see if it does not prove 
true. Come, sit down with us.and take a glass of 
grog, it will keep your spirits up.” ; 

These midshipmen told me so much “about my 
captain, and the horrid cruelties which he hadprac- 
tised, that I had some doubt whether I had not bet- 
iter set off home again. When I asked their opin- 
ion, they said that if I did I should-be taken up as 
a deserter and hanged; that my best plan. was to 
beg his acceptance of-a few gallons of rum, for he 
was very fond of grog, and that then I. might per- 
haps be in his-good graves, as long as the rum might 
last. 

Iam sorry to state that the mitshipmen made 
nie very tipsy that evening. I don’t recollect be- 
ing put to-bed, but I found myself there the next 
morning with-a dreadful headache, and a very con- 
I was very 
much shocked at my having so soon forgotten the 
injunctions ef my parents, and was making vows 
never to be so foolish again, when in came the mid- 
shipman who had been so kind to me the night be- 
fore. *Come, Mr. Bottlegreen,’ he bawled out, 
alluding I suppose to the color of my clothes, 
‘rouse and bitt- There’sthe captain’s coxswain 
waiting. for you below. By the powers, you’re in 
a pretty scrape for what you did last*night!” 

‘Did last night!” replied lj ‘astonished. «*Why 
does the captain know that I was tipsy ?? 

‘I think you tookdevilish good care to let him 
know it when you were at the theartre.’ 

‘ At the theatre! ‘was I at the theatre? 

‘To be sure you were. You would go, do all 
we could to prevent you, though you were as drunk 
as David’s sow. You called him a tyrant and 








snapped your fingersat him. Why, don’t you re- 
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collect? You told him that you did not care a fig||rior officers without hesitation; itis for me, not | had volunteered to be my secondy-came ‘into’ 


for him.’ 

¢O dear! O dear! whut ehall.I do? whatsball I 
do? eried-I, ‘My mother cautioned me so about 
drinking and-bad company.’ 

‘Bad company, you whelp—what do you mean 
by that? 

‘OL did not patticularly refer to you.’ 

*I should hope not! However, I recommend you 
as a friend, to go to the George Inn as‘fast as you 
can, and see your captain, for the longer you stay 
away, the worse it will be for you: At all events 
it will be decided whether he receives you or not. 
It is fortunate for you that you are not in the ship’s 
books.’ Come, be quick, the coxswain is gone 
back. ‘ Not on the ship’s-book’s,’-replied | sorrow- 
fully. * Now [ recollect, there was a letter from 
the captain to my father, stating that he shad put 
me on the books.’ 

¢ Upon my honor, I’m sorry—very sorry indeed,’ 
replied the midshipman—and he quitted the room 
looking as graxe as if the misfortune had happened 
to himself. 1 got up with a hea¥y head, and heay- 


ier heart, and as soon asI was dressed, I asked .the} 


way to the George Inn. -I-took my letter of. intro- 
duction with me, although I was afraid it would 
be of little service. When I arrived, I asked, 
with a trembling voice, whether Captain Thomas 
Kirkwall Savage of H. M. ship Diomede, was stay- 
ing there. The waiter replied, that he was at 
breakfast with Captain Courtney; but that- he 
would take up my name. I gave it to him, and in 
a minute the waiteF returmed and desired that I 
would walk up. O how my heart beat—I never 
was so frightenied—I thought I should have drop- 
ped on the stairs. Twice I attempted to walk into 
the room, and each time my legs failed me; at last 
I wiped the perspiration. from my forehead, and 
with a desperate effort] went into'the room, 

‘ Mr. Simple I am glad to.see yon,’ said a voice. 
I had held my head -down, for I was afraid to look 
at him, but the-voice was.so kind, that I mustered 
up courage; and when [ did look up, there he -sat 
with his uniform and epaulets by his.side. 

* Captain Courtney,’ said he to the other captain, 
who was at the table, ‘ this is one of my a 
just entering the service.’ 

I now recovered my spirits a little—but ‘still 
there was the affair at the theatre, and I thought] 
that perhaps he did not recognize me. I was, 
however, soon relieved from my anxiety by the oth- 
er captain inquiring, ‘ Were you at the theatre last 
night, Savage?’ 

‘No; Idined at the Admiral’s: there’s no get- 
ting away from those girls, they are so pleasant.’ 

‘I rather think you ure a little ———~taken in 
that quarter. ’ 

*No; on my word! I might be if I had time te 
discover which [liked best; but my ship is at pre- 
sent my wife, and the only wife I intend to have 
until Iam laid on the shelf.’ 

Well, thought I, if he was not at the theatre, it 
could not have been him that I insulted. -Now if 
I can only give him the rum, and make friends with 
him. 

‘Pray, Mr. Simple, how are your father and 
mother? said the captain. 

‘Very well, — thank you, sir, and desire me'to 
present their compliments.’ 

‘1 am obliged to them. Now I think the sooner 
you go on board and learn your duty the better.’— 
(Just whatthe midshipmen told—me the very 
words, thought I—then its all true—and I began 
to tremble again .) 

‘Ihave a little advice to offer you,’ continued 
the captian. ‘In the first place, obey your supe- 


}man. ‘Robinson, you will oblige me by —s as 


you, to decide whether an order isunjuset.or not. In 
the next place, never swear nor drink spirits, The 
first is immoral and ungentlemanlike, the second is 
a vilehabit which will grow upon you.. I never 
touch spirits myself, and I expect that my young 
gentlemen will refrain. from italso. Now youmay 
go, and as soon as your uniforms artive, you will re- 
pair aon board. Good- morning.’ 

I quitted the room with a low bow, giad.to have 
surmounted so easily what appeared to bea chaos | 
of difficulty ; but my miad was confused with the 
testimony of the midshipman, so much at variance 
with the language and behaviour of the captain. 
When I atrived atthe Blue Posts, I found all'the 
midshipmen in the coffee-room, and I repeated to 
them all that had passed: -When I had finished, 
they burst out laughing, and said they had only 
been joking with me. ‘ Well,’ said I to the one 
who had called me up in the morning, ‘ you may 
call it joking, but I call it lying.’ 

‘Pray, Mr. Bottlezreen, do you refer to me? 

* Yes, I do,’ replied I. 

‘ Then, sir, as a gentleman, I demand satisfaction. 
Slugs in asaw, pit. Death before dishonor, 
d———e.”. 

‘I shall not refuse you,’ replied I, * although I 
had rather not fight a duel; my father cautioned 
me on the subject, desiring: me, if possible to 
avoid it, as it was flying into the face of my Crea- 
tor; but aware that I must uphold my character 
as an officer, he left me to my own discretion, 
should I ever be so unfortunate as to be in such a 
dilemma.” 

‘Well, we don’t want one of your father’s ser- 
mons at second hand,’ replied the midshipman, (for 
thad told them that my father was a clergyman,) 
‘the plain question is, will you fight or will you 
not? 

‘Could not the affair be arranged otherwise.’ in- 
terrupted another. ‘ Will not Mr, Bottlegreen 
retract? a 

‘ My name is Simple, sir, and not Bottlegreen, 
replied I, * and as he did tell a falsehood, I will not 
retract.’ 

‘Then the affair must go on,’ said the midship- 


my second.’ 

‘It’s an unpleasant business,’ replied the iin, 
‘you are so good a shot; but as you request it, 1 
shall not refuse. Mr. Simple is. not, I believe, pro- 
vided with a friend.’ 

* Yes he is,’ replied another. of the midshipmen. 
‘He is a spunky fellow, and I'll be‘his second.’ 

It was then arranged that we should meet the 
next morning, with pistols. I considered that asan’ 
officer and a gentleman, I could not well refuse, but 
I was ‘very unhappy. Not three'days left to my 
own guidance, and I had become intoxicated, and 
was now to fight a duel. Tjent up into my room 
and wrote a lohg Jetter tomy mother, inclosing a 
lock of my hair; and baving shed a few tears at the 
idea, of how sorty she would be if 1 were killed, | 








borrowed a bible of the waiter, and read it during 
the remainder of the day. 

When I began to wake the next morning, | could 
not think what it was that felt like a weight upon 
my chest, but as I roused and recalled my scattered 
thoughts, I temembered that in an hour or two it 
would be decided whether I was to exist another 
day. I prayed fervently, and made a resolution in 
my own mind that I would not have the blood of 
anothér upon my conscience, and would fire my 
pistol up in the air. And after I had made that 
resolution, I no Jonger felt the alarm which I did 


room and med me that the affair was to be de. 
cided in the garden behind the ihn; that my adver. 
sary was a very good shot,-and that I must expect 
to be winged if not uUrilled. 

‘ And what is winged and drilled,’ inquired I; +] 
have not ogly never fought a duel, but have not even 
fired a pistol in my life.’ 

He explained what he meant, which was, that 
'|being winged implied being shot through the arm 


the body: ¢ But,’ continued he, ¢ is it possible that 
you have never fought a duel ? 

|}: © No, replied J, ‘I am not fifteen years old. 

* Not fifteen? why I thought you were eighteen at 
least.’ (But I was very stout and tall of my age, 
and people general y thought me older than what I 
was.) 

I dressed myself, and followed my second into the 
garden, where I found all the midshipmen and some 
of the waiters of the inn, They all seemed very 


.||merry, as if the life of a fellow creature was of no 


consequence. The seconds talked apart for a little 
while, and then-measured the grotind, which was 
twelve paces; we then took our stations. I believe 
that I turned pale, for my second came to my side 
and whispered that I must not be frightened. I re. 
plied that I was not frightened, but that I considered 
that it was an awful moment. The secand to my 
adversary then came op and asked me whether! 
would make an apology; which I refused to do, as 
before; they handed a pistol to each of us, and my 
second showed me how I[ was to pull the trigger. It 
was arranged that at the word given, we were to fire 
at the same time. 1 made sure that I should be 
wounded, if not killed, and I shut my eyes as I fired 
my pistolin the air. I felt my head swim, and 
thought I was hurt, but fortunately lwasnot. The 
pistols were loaded again, and we fired a second 
time. Theseconds then interfered, and it was pro- 
posed that we should shake hands, which I was very 
glad to do, for I considered my life to have been 
‘saved by a miracle. We all went back to the cof 
fee-room and sat down to breakfast. They then 
told me that they all belonged to the same ship that 
I did, and that they were glad to see that I could 
stand fire, for the captain was a terrible fellow for 
cutting out and running under the enemies’ batte 
ries. 

The next day my chest arrived by the wagon, 
and I threw off my ‘bottle-greens’ and put on my 
uniform. I hadnococked hat, or dirk, as the ware- 
house people employed by Mr. Handycock did not 
supply those articles, and’ it was arranged that I 
should procure them at Portsmouth. When! in 
quired the price, I found that they cost more money 
than I had in my pocket, so | tore up the letter! 
had written to my mother before the duel, and wrote 
another, asking for a remittance to purchase my 
dirk and cocked hat. 1 then walked out in my 
uniform, not a little proud 1 must confess. 1 was 
now an officer in his Majesty’s service, not very high 
in rank certainly, but still an officer and a gentle- 
man, and I made a vow that‘ would support the 
character, although | was considered the greatest 
fool of the family . 

Altogether, I did not feel sorry when the lecture 
was over. I saw that the captain believed what I 
had stated, and-that he was disposed to be kind to 
me, although he thought me very silly. The cox- 
swain, in obedience to his orders, accompanied me 
to the Blue posts. I packed up my clothes, paid 





my bill, and the porter wheeled my chest to the 
Sally Port, where the boat was waiting. 
‘Come, heave ahead, my lads, be smart. The 





before. Before | was dressed, the midshipman who 


captain says we are to take the young gentlemaa 


or leg, whereas being drilled was to be shot through | 
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on board directly. His liberty’s stopped for get- 

ting druhk and running after the Dolly Mops! 

«4 [ should thank you to be more respectful if your 
remarks, Mr. Coxswain,’ said I, with displeasure, 

‘Mister Coxswain! thanky sir, for giving mea 
handle to my name,’ replied he, ‘Come, be smart 
with your oars, my lads! 

‘La, Bill Freeman,’ said a young woman On the 
bench, ‘what a nice young gentleman you have 
here. He looks like a young Nelson. I say, my 
pretty young officer, could you lend me a shilling? 

I wasso pleased at the woman calling me a young 
Nelson, that I immediately complied with her re- 
quest.» ¢I have not a shilling in my pocket,’ said I; 
‘but here’s half a crown, ‘and you can change it, 

and bring me back the eighteen pence.’ * Well 
you are a nice young man,’ replied she, taking the 
half crown. *¢ Ill be back directly, my dear.’ 

The man in thé hoat laughed, and the coxswain 
desired them to shove off. — 

‘No,’ observed I, ‘ you must wait for my eigh- 
teen pence.’ 

‘We shall wait a devilish long while I omy. 
I know that girl, and she has a very bad memory.’ 
‘She cannot be so dishonest or ungrateful,’ replied 

1, ‘ Coxswain, I order you to stay—I am an officer.’ 
‘| know you are, sir, about six hours old; well, 

then, I must go up and tell the captain that ‘you 

Lave another girl in tow, and that you wont go on 

board.’ 

*O no, Mr. Coxswain, pray don’t; shove off as 
soon as you please, and never mind the eighteen 

nce.” 

The boat then shoved off, and pulled towards the 
ship, which lay at Spithead. 

On our arrival on board, the coxswain gave a 
note from the captain to the first lieutenant, who 
wason deck.” He read the note, and then looked 
atme, and then I overheard him say to another 
lieutenant, ‘ The service is going to the devil. As 
long as it was not popular, if we had not much ed. 
ucation, we at least had a share of natural abilities; 
but now that great people send their sons for a pro- 
vision into the navy, we have all the refuse of their 
families, as if any thing-was good enough to make 
acaptain of a man-of-war, who has occasionally 
more responsibility on his shoulders, and is placed 


in situations requiring more judgment, than any || 


other people in existence. Here’s another of the 
fools of a family made a present of to the country 
—another cub to lick into shape. Well, | never 
taw the one yet I did not make something of.— 
Where’s Mr. Simple?” 

‘Lam Mr. Simple, sir,’ replied I; very much 
frightened at what I had overheatd. 

‘Now, Mr. Simple,’ said the first lieutenant, ‘ob- 
serve, pay particular attention to what 1 am going 
tosay. The captain tells me in this note that you 
have been shamming stupid. Now, sir, | am not to 
be taken in that way. You ’re something like the 
monkeys who won’t speak because they are afraid. 
they will be made to-work. I have looked atten- 
tively at your face, and see at once that you are 
very clever, and if you do not prove so in a very 
short time, why—you had better jump overboard, 
that’s all. Perfectiy understand me. I know that 
you area very clever fellow, and having told you 
so, don’t you pretend to impose upon me, for it 
wou’t do.’ 

I was very much terrified at this speech, but at 
the same time I was pleased to hear that he thought 
me clever, and I determined to do all in my power 
to keep up such an unexpected reputation. . 

Next day, when I went on deck, all the éailors 
were busy at work, and the first lieutenant cried 
out to the gunner, ‘ Now, Mr. Dispart, if you ate 
teady, we'll breech these guns.” 











‘Now, my lads,’ said the first lieutenant, ‘we must 
shue (the part that the breeches cover) more for- 
ward.’ AsI never heard of a gunhaving breeches, 
I was very curious to see what was going on, and 
went up close to the first lieutenant, who said to me. 

‘Youngster, hand me that monkey?s taiJ.’ I saw 
nothing like a monkey’s tail, but I was eo frighten- 
ed that I snatched up the first thing which I saw, 
which was a short bar of iron, and’ it so happened 
that it was the very article which he. wanted.. When 
I gave it to him, the first lieutenant looked at me, 
and said, ‘So you know what a monkey’s tail is al- 
ready, do you? Now don’t you never sham stupid 
after that.? 

Thought I to myself, I’m very lucky, bat if that’s 
a monkey’s tail it’sa very stiffone! - 
I resolved to learn the names:of every thing as 


ed attentively to what was said; but Isoon became 
quite confused, and despaired of remembering any 
thing. 

‘How is this to be finished off, Sir? inquired a 


sailor of the boatswain. 


‘Why, I beg leave to hint to you, Sir, in the most 
delicate manner in the world,’ replied the boat- 
swain, ‘that*it myst be with a ‘Gaibudbunid be 
d——d to you—don’t yau know that yet? Captain 
of the fore-top,’ said he, ‘up on your horses, and take 
your stirrups up three inches.—‘Aye, aye, Sir.’ 
(I looked and looked, but I could see no horses.)- 

. ‘Mr. Chucks,’ said the first lieutenant to the boat- 
swain, ‘what blocks have we below—noton charge? 

‘Let me see, Sir, I’ve one sister, t’other wesplit in 
half the other day, and I thinkéI have a couple of 
monkeys down in the storeroom. Isay, you Smith, 
pass that brace through the bull's eye, and take the 
sheep-shank out-before you come down.’ 

And then he asked the first lieutenant whether 
something should not be fitted with a mouse or only 
a turk’s-head—then told him the goose-neck must be 
spread vuut by the armouror accoon as the forge was 
up. in short, what with dead-eyes and shrouds, cats 
and cat-blocks, dolphins and dolphin-strikers,; whips, 
and puddings, I was so puzzled with what I heard 
that I-was about to ledve the deck in absolute des- 

air. 

P ‘And, Mr. Chucks, recollect this afternoon that 
you bleed all the buoys.’ ; 

’ Bleed the boys, thought I, what can that be for: 
at all events, the surgeon appears to be the age 
person te perform that. operation. 

This last incomprehensible remark drove nie off 
the deck, and I retreated to the cock-pit. 

The captain came on board about twelve o'clock, 
and sent for all the midshipmen on the quarter deck. 
_ ‘Gentlemen,’ said the captain to them, with a 
very stern countenance, ‘I feel very much indebted 
to some of you for the character which you have 
been pleased to give of me to Mr. Simple. ‘I must 
now request that you will answer me a few questions 
which I am about to ‘in his presence.» Did I 
ever flog the whole starboard. watch, because the 
ship would only sail nine knots on a bowing? 

‘No, Sir, no! replied they all, very much-fright- 
ened. 

‘Did I ever give a midshipman four dozen for not 
having his weekly aceounts pipe-clayed, or another 
five dozen for wearing a scarlet watch ribbon?’ 

} ‘No, Sir,’ replied they altogether. 

‘Did any midshipman ever die on his-chest from 
fatigue? 

They again replied in the negative. _ 

‘Then, gentlemen, you will oblige me by stating 
which of you thought proper to assert these false- 
hoods in’ a coffee-room; and further, which of you 
obliged this youngster to risk his life in a duel.’ 





They were all silent. 







fast as I could, that I might be prepared, so listen- |} 


a 








Il you answer me, gentlemen?’ 

ith respéct to the duel, -Sir,* replied the 
midshipman who had fought me, ‘I heurd say 
that the pistols were only charged with powder. 
It was a joke.’ : 

‘Well, Sir, we’ll allow that the duel was only 
a joke, (and I hope and trust your report is cor- 
rect;) isthe reputation of your captain only a 
joke, allow me to ask? JT request to know who 
of you dared to propagate'such injurious slander? 
(Here there was a dead pause.) “Well, then, 
gentlemen, since you will not confess yoirselves; 
'I must refer to my authority. Mr.Simple; have 
the goodnéss to point out the petson or persons, 
who gave-you the information.’ 

But I thought this would not be fair; and as 
they had all treated me very kindly after the 
duel, I resolved-not to tell, so I answered, ‘If 
you please, Sir, I consider that I told you all that 
in confiderice.? 

‘Confidence, Sir,’ sépliga the captain, ‘who 
ever heard of confidence between a post captain 
and a midshipman?’ 

‘No, Sir,’ replied I, ‘not between a post cap- 
tain and a midshipman, but between two gentle- 
men,’ 

The first lieutenant, who ‘stood by the cap- 
ote put his hand before his face to hide a laugh. 

‘He may bé a fool, Sir,’ observed he to the cap- 
tain aside, ‘but I can assure you he i is a very 
straight forward oné.’ 

The captain bit his lip, and en turning to 

the midshipmen, said, ‘ you may thank Mr. Sim- 
ple, gentlemen, that I do -not press this-matter 
further. I do believe you were not serious when 
you calumniated me ; but recoHect that what is 
said in joke is too often repeated in earnest. I 
trust that Mr. Bimple’s conduct will have its ef- 
fect, and that you leave off practising upon him 
who has saved you ftom a very severe — 
ment.’ : 
When the midshipmen .went down below, 
they all shook hands with me, and said that I 
was a good fellow for not preaching ; but as for 
the advice of the captain that they should not 
practice upon me, ashe fermed-it, they forgot 
that, for they commenced again immediately, 
and never left off until -they found that I was 
not to be. deceived any longer. 

‘I had not been ten minutes in my berth, be- 
fore-they began their remarks upon me., One 
said that I looked like a hardy fellow, and as- 
ked-me whether I could not bear a great deal of 
sleep. 


necessary for the good of the service; at which 
they laughed, and I a that I had said a 
good thing. 

‘ Why, here’ ¢'Tomkins,’ said the midshipman; 
‘he’ll show you how to perform that part of 
your duty. He inherits it from his father, who 
wasa marine officer. _He can snore for fourteen 
hours on a stretch without once turning round 
in his hammock, and finish his nap on the chest 
during the whole of the day, except meal times.’ 

But Tomkins defended himself, by saying, 
that ‘some people were very quick in doing 
things, and others were very slow ; that he was 
one of the slow ones, and that he did not in re- 
ality obtain more refreshments from his long 








_A replied that I could, 1 dare say, if it was. 
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naps than other people did’in short ones, 
cause he slept much slower than they did.’ 

This ingenious argument was, however, over- 
ruled nem. con., as it was proved that he ate 
pudding faster than any in*the mess. 

The postman come on beard with the letters, 
and put his head into the midshipmen’s berth. I 
Was very anxious to have one from home, but I 
was disappointed. Some had letters, and’some| 
had not. Those who had not, declared that their; 
parents were very undutifal, and that they would | 
cut them off with a shilling; and those who had | 
letters, after they had read them, offered them| 
for sale to the others, usually at half price. I) 
could not imagine why they sold, or ,why the) 
others bought them ; but they did so; and one| 
that was full of good advice was sold three times;/ 
from, which eircumstance I was inclined to farm) 
a better opinion of the morals of my companions. } 
The lowest priced letters sold were those written | 
by sisters.’ I was offered one for a penny, but 1 
declined buying, as I had plenty sisters of my) 
own. Directly I made that observation they | 
immediately inquired all their names and ages, | 
and whether they were pretty or not. When J) 
had informed them, they quarrelled towhom they | 
should belong. One would hyve Lucy and gn-| 
other took Mary ; but there was a great dispute 4 
about Ellen, as ¥ had said she was the prettiest | 
of the whole. _At.last they agreed to put her up! 
at auction, and she was knocked down.to the mas-} 
ter’s mate, of the name of O’Brien, who bid sev-| 
enteen*shillings and a bottle of ram. They re-| 
quested that I would write home to give their| 
love to my sisters, and tell them how they had} 
been disposed of, which I thought very strange ; | 
but 1 ought to have been flattered at the price| 


be- 





bid. for Ellen,.ac I repeatedly Have sineo been|} 


witness to a very pretty sister, being sold ‘for al 
glass of grog. ' 

I mentioned the reason why I was so anxious 
for a letter, because F wanted to buy my dirk and| 
cocked ‘hat; upon which they told me that there 
was no occasion for spendmg my money, as by| 
the regulations of the service, the parser’s stew-| 
ard served them out to all the officers who ‘ap-| 
plied for them,. As.I- knew where the purser’s| 
steward’s room was, having seen it when down: 
in the cock-pit withthe Trotters, I went down' 
immediately. ‘‘ Mr. Purser’s steward,” says! 
I,” “ Jet me have a cocked hat and dirk imme- 
diately.” . 

«* Very good, Sir,” replied he, and he wrote, 
an order upon a slip of paper; which he hande 
to me. ‘There is*the ordér for it, Sir; bu 
thé cocked hats are kept up in the chest in the 
main-top ; and as for Me dirk you must apply to! 
the butcher, who has.them under his charge.’ 

I went up with the order, and thought I would 
first apply for the dirk; so I inquired for the} 
butcher, whom I found sitting in the sheep-pen| 
with the-sheep, mending his trowsers. In re- 
_ply to my demand, he told me that he had not the! 


key of the store-room, which was , under the! 

charge of one of the corporals of marines, | 
I inquired who, and he said Cheeks* the ma- 

rine. : 


eee 


for Cheeks the marine, but could not find him. 
Some said that they believed he was in the fore- 
top, standing sentry over the wind, that it might 
not change; others’that he was in the galley, to 
prevent the midshipmen from soaking their bis- 
cuit in the captain’s dripping-pan.- At last I 
inquired of sdme of the women who were stan- 
ding between the guns on the main-deck, and 
one of them answered that it was.no use looking 
for him among them, as they all had husbands, 
and Cheeks was a widow’s man.t ° 

AsI could not find the marine, I thought I 
might as well go for my cocked hat, and get my 
dirk afterwards. I did not fmuch like going up 
the rigging, because I was afraid of turning 
giddy, and if I fell overboard J could not swim; 
But one of the midshipmen offered to accompa- 
ny me, stating that I need not be afraid,.if I did 
fall overboard, of sinking to the bottom, as if I 
was giddy, my head, at all events, would swim; 
so I determined to venture. I climbed. up very 
near to the main-top, but not without missing 
the little ropes very often, and grazing the skin 
off my shinse Then I came to large ropes 
stretched out from the mast, so that you must 
climb. them with your head backwards. The 
midshipman told me these were called the cat- 
harpings, because they were so difficult te climb, 
that a'cat- would expostulate ifordered to go 
out by them. I was afraid to venture, and then 
he’ proposed that I should go through lubber’s 
hole, which he said had been made for people 
like me. I agreed to.attempt it, as it appeared 
more easy, and -at last arrived, quite out of 
breath, and very bappy +to find myself in the 
main-top. j 

The.captain of the main-top was there with 
two other sailors. The midshipman introduced 
me very politely—*Mr. Jenkins—Mr. Simple, 
midshipman,—Mr. Simple, Mr. Jenkinks, .cap- 
tainof the main-top. Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Simple 
has come up with an order for-a cockedhat.’-—| 
The captain of- the top replied that he was very 
sorry that he had not one in store, but the last 
-+had been served out to.the captain’s monkey.— 
this was very provoking. *The captain of the 
top then asked me if f was ready with my foot- 
ing. ‘ i 

I replied, ‘not very, for I had-lost it two or 
‘three times when coming up.’ He laughed and 
replied, that I should lose it. altogether-before I 
went down, and that I must hand it out. * Hand 
‘out my footing, said I, puzzled, and appealing 
to the midshipman, ‘ what does he mean?’ ‘He 
means that you must fork out a.-seven shilling 
bit.” I was just as wise as ever, and stared very 
much, when Mr. Jenkins desired the- other, men 
to get half a dozen foxes and make a spread ea- 
gle of me, unless he had his parkisite. I never 
should have found out what it all meant, had not 
the midshipman, who laughed till he cried, at 
last informed me that it was the custom to give 
the men something te drink the first time that I 
came aloft, and that, if I-did not, they would 
tie me up to the rigging. 





+Widow's men are imaginary sailors, borne on the 











‘®This celebrated personage is the prototyp of Mr: 
Nobody on board ames F wes. éiieed 


—. 


Ee 
I went every where about the ship, inquiring 
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- Having no money-.in my pocket, I Promised tp 
‘pay them as soon a8 I went below; but Mr, Jen. 
‘kins would not trust me. J then becaine ye 
|angry, and inquired of him ‘if he doubted my 
‘honor.’ -He replied, ‘not in the least, but that 
|he must have the seven shillings before I went 
hélow.’ ‘Why, Sir,’ said I, ‘do you know who 
you are speaking to! Iam an officer and q gen- 
tleman. Do you know who my grandfather jg? 
| O yes,’ replied he, ‘ very well.’ 
| ‘ Then, who is. he, Sir?’ replied I, very an. 
igrily. . 
| ‘Who is he! why he’s the Lord knows who, 
| No,’ replied I, ‘ that’s not his name; he is 
Lord Privilege.’’ (Iwas very much surprize 
‘that he knew my grandfather was a lord,)— 
‘And do you suppose,’ continued I, ‘ that J 
| would forfeit the honor of my family for'a paltry 
seven shillings!’ ; 

This observation of mine, and a promise op 
ithe part of the midshipman, who said he would 
|be bail for me, satisfied’ Mr. Jenkins; and he al- 
‘lowed meto go down the rigging. I went to 
,to my chest, and paid the seven shilllings to one 
of the top-men who followed me, and then went 
/onthe main-deck, to learn as much as I could 
of my profession. I asked a great many ques- 
tions of the midshipmen relative to the guns, 
,and they crowded around me to answer them— 
‘One told me they were called frigate’s teeth, 
jbecause .they stopped the Frenchman’s jaw.— 
Another midshipman said that he had beatenso 
often inaction that'he was called the Fire-eater. 
(I-asked him how it was that he escaped being 
‘killed. He replied that he always made ita 
rule, upon the first cannon-ball coming through 
ithe ship’s side, to put his head into the hole 
'which it had made; as, by a calculation made 
iby Professor Innman, the odds were 32,647 and 
jsome decimals to boot, that another ball -would 
|hot come in at the same hole. That’s what I 
\never should have thought of. 


| 
| 
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WESTERN LITERATURE. 


“Sketches of Western Adventure: containing an ac 
count of the most interesting incidents connected with 
the settlenient of the"West, from 1755 to 1794: togeth- 
er with an Appendix. By John A. M’Clung. Maye 
ville, Ky.—L. Collins: 1832.” 

We hail with pleasure, every effort to rescue from ob- 
|livion, the most prominent and interesting incidents 
|connected with the early settlement of the West ‘The 
memory of the bold and dauntless Pioneers, who suffered 
so many deprivations and hardships, in winning this fer- 
tile portion of the Union from the dominion of the sat 
age, onght to be deeply and enduringly cherished. A 
few of them linger with us still, venerable Jinks in the 
chain that connects the past and-theypresent centuries; 
but soon the last will have gone from among us, and 
then the task of writing their history, will be more dif- 
ficult than now. Avenues to correct information, that 
will soon be closed, are still open; and we cherish the 
hope, that ére tlie lapse of many years, we shall be far- 


|| nished, by some of our backwoods writers, with a sue- 


cinct History of the West, from the exploring expedi- 
tion of Daniel Boone in 1769,'to the close of the Late 





books, and receiving and prize-money, which is a 
propriated to Greenwich hospital. 7 . 





War, Materials, for a work of the deepest interest, are 
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you or laugh at you, although we all thought it a||been almost simultaneous. Cincinnati, Louisville, and 
lab and id ion i i ted 








auple: indeed, history may be searched in vain, fur acts pl 


: loo le occupation in a. warrior. - ‘ : € 
of greater bravery, than are to be met with in the annals your feelings Gen tut atew fiae > Eyhinig at t. <r : now the seats of its ravages. In the latter 
: x oits bolder in desi a more Vig- || me TO! . not eve at you upon ray- ' . > 
of the West; fore pl in desigh and 1g 1, Brother, I do’ lieve tha look P place, there have been a-‘number of severe cases, ending 


| fatally ; in Louisville, about twenty ; in this city, we be- 
lieve between fifty and sixty. bat 

The panic created by the appearance of the pesti- 
lence here, is great. Many. families are preparing to 
leave the city, anda considerable number have already 
departed: A step that no one can be blamed for taking, 
and yet one that appears to us to be futile and vain. If 
‘ite a chastisement from Above, we cannot thus hope 
|to escape it. If it be a poison in the atmosphere, we 
have already inhaled it. To fly, is only to leave friends 
| whose presence would be a blessing in the hour of suf- 
fering, and physicians whose skill inight ward off a por- 
\tion of the inflictiom Let us rather place our trust in 
| the Disposer of-all earthly and heavenly things. 


| orous in execution. = 
, We are indebted to Morgan & Sanxay, of this city, for 
acopy of Mr. M’Clung’s *Skelches of Western Adven- 
ture.” We have derived much pleasure, and gathered 


ing as a silly custom, for you sometimes pray z° rself. 
Perhaps you think my mode of praying foolish, but if 80, 
would it not be more friendly to reason with me, and {n- 
struct me, than to sit on that log and langh at an old man.” 

Smith apologized with great earnestness—declaring 
that he’ respected and loved him sincerely, but that when. 
he saw him throw the last of his tobacco into the fire, 
and recollecting hdw fond he was of it, he could uot help 
smiling alittle, although for the’ future he would never 
have reason to complain of him on that account. The 
old man, withoutsaying a word, handed him his pipe as a 
token of friendship, although it was filed only with wil- 
low bark; and the little diflerence was soon forgotten.” 


Modern Chivalry.—The third.chapter of the ‘Sketches’ 
is devoted tothe Adventures of Gen. Simon Kenton, 
who js still living in the interior of this State, and’ who 
is one of the venerable few that are to meet’in this city 
tearly in next month, to fulfil an engagenient entered into 


j considerable information that was new to its, from ‘its 
perusal. It isnot exactly such a work as is‘wanted, but 
t 
0 
- 





is all and even more than it professes to be. The Adven- 
tures are so happily -related, that although there isa 
sameness in many of them, (of course not a fault of the 
writer,) the reader will not tire ia their perusal. With 
the exception of an occasional carelessness in the style, 
and a few errors in granituar, (faults almost unpardona- 
4 ble in a writer of Mr. M’Clang’s abilities,) the work is 

well executed. We shall conclude this brief notice, 
, with a nuniber of extracts from the volume, which will 








8 amply sustain us in whatever of commendation we have | fifty years — We enjoyed a hearty laugh over the fol- Almost every one is inquiring, If nothing can be done 
d bestowed upon it. oy lowing amusing incKient in the early life of the old Pi-|',, prevent the Cholefa? There is no doubt that~ the 

Religious performance of an Indian Chicf—The fol-||°P€** : ~ | following Rules, prepared by Doctor Drake for the ben- 
I lowing extract, is from the Adventures of Col. James|} “At the age of sixteen, by an unfortunate adventure, 


tof the public, be beneficially ob: , 
‘he was launched into life, with no other fortune, than a je8t uf the pablic nated neficially observed 


stout heart, and a robust set of limbs.: It seems, that 
young as he was, his heart had become entangled in the 
snares of a young coquette in the neighborhood, who 


Smith, an amusing account of whose adoption into an 
Indian tribe was given in the Mirror three or four num- 
bers back. “Tecaughtetanego” is.an old and’ infirm 


PREVENTION OF CHOLERA. 
Fellow Citizens.—Let us profit by the experience 











; : *. was grievousl rplexed by. tlie necessity of choosin the world. It has pleased Providenc ic 
d Gh Gogh oS eee Raniyn & shine Ga Set, husband out of mang lovers. Young Kenton, oad . wich pestilence, tote has meroitully poor Sa it 
\ taken a particular liking. They are absent from their||robust farmer bythe name of Leitchnan, seem to have to approach gradaally and we have the observa- 
tribe on a hunting expedition, in which they suffer much, || been the most favored suitors, and the youug lady, not||iions of others to guide us.—These abservations 
to from’ the coldness of the weather, the infirmities of the brews, Faget Ress Fs allem the agent ye os teach us:— < ; ay - 
be old chief, aud the consequent difficulty of procuring food. || of .foul play on the part of Leitchman’s iiende, soants i. That to one should get drunk ; that habitual 
nt “Barly in April, Tecaughretanego’s rheumatism abated 4 Kenton was beaten with great severity. He submitted Gueheeie ees Sem be mane See pope fis 
id 0 much as to permit him to walk, upon which, they: built to his fate, for the time, in ‘silence, but internally vowed the strength and tone of their systems, and that the 
5 abark canoe, and descended the Olentangy, until the that as soon as he had obtained his full growth, lie would |, temperate should not resort to ardent spirits as a 
water became 0 shallow as to endanger their frail bark ||"#*¢ ample vengeance upon. his rival, for the disgrace |’ preventive. : , 
8, among the rocks, A council was then beld, in which Te- | which he had sustained at his hands. He waited patient- i 2. That, in diet, we should limit ourselves to 
2 caughretanego proposed to go ashore, and pray for rain Pd until the following spring, when finding himéelf six fi heef, mutton, veal, poultry, good ham in modera- 
to raise the creek or river, so as to enable them to- con-|| et high, and full of health and action, te determined to \tion, eggs, milk, tea, coffee, chocolate light bread, 
hy tigue their jouruey. “Smith readily consented, and they'|4€lay the hour of retribution no longer...” rahe. tice; and boiled onions ; 
ie accordingly disembarked, drawing their canoe ashore ai- He accordingly walked over to Leitchinan's hquseone po Th. ; hould id the rain and night air 
80 terthem. Here the old Indian built a ‘sweating house,” ||™Morming, and finding him busily engaged in’ carrying | = - Fale ie ee ee 1S ? 


|Shingles from the woods, to his own house, he stopped ‘keep our rooms dry with fires, lodge ‘warm, and 
him, told him his object, arid desired him to adjourn to | dress, as much as possible, in woollens,: ; 
aspot, more convenient for the purpése. ‘Leitchman,|| 4..That we should not irritate our systems with 


inorder to purify himself, before engaging in his religious 
or, duties. He stuck a number of semicircular hoops in the 
ground, and laid a blanket aver them. He then heated 








ng a number of large stones, and placed them ander the \confident im bis superior age and strength, was not back- medicine while we feeb well. 

ta blanket, and finally crawled in himself, witha kettle o , ward in testifying his willingness to indulge his in-so)) 5, That mo one, on any account,should neglect the 

sh water in his hand, directing Smith to draw down the _antiable a pastime, and having reached a solitary spot in |’ Jar or disordered state of the bowels, which in almost 
blanket after him, so as almost entirely to exclude the ex- jthe wood, they both strip and prepared for the en- | every case precedes the spasms and vomiting; and 

ole ternal air. He then poured the water upon Ahe hot unter: Dh batle wee fvugit with off te fury, WHICH) ich af neglected will be certainly followed b 

donee, end , lb | mutual hate, jealousy, and herculean power on both sides, || } 4 < . 

de pr aa sing a a great a _ ‘could supply, and after a severe round, in which consid- [aon fatal symptoms. -He who.is attacked with this 

nd hot E. oadineh tie tines adeelen. dnalie ied |erable damage was done and received, Kenton was bro’t complaint of the bowels, however slight,” should 

ila whcle time, and then came out dripping aes perapere- |to the ground. Leitchman (as usual in Virginia) sprung imniediately bathe his feet, and take to his bed; 


tion from head to foot. |upon hg without the least ecruple, and added the most 1 
I he began ry nie Aegean — oe | bitter taunts, to the kicks mach which he saluted him,| food) put a poultice of mush or bitter herbs over bis 
handfuls,and at the same time, repeating the following from his head to his heels, reminding him of bis former || bowels, and send fora physician, or take a pill of 
wade in@'tene of Gere cad ecldme carectiness: “OR |defeat, and rubbing salt into the raw wounds of jealousy, ten grains of calomel und one of epium. I say, a- 
Greet Owaneeyo thank thee that I have regained thé i, ee Sea a pm 4 ay ae ‘gain, who ever neglects this symptom, which is the 
use Of my legs on : j | A ° . ato n the inni ise¢ i i is li 
meal mls once more; that {am now able 10 walk | pear Lictehuan, Resion ny ‘perfect sl yer at beginning ofthe disease, doesit at the perl ofhis fe 
Oh! ho! ho! ho! Grant that my kneés and ancles ma | tentively asmall bush whichgrewnearthem. It instant- Spo Se ee ee 
be right well, that Ll may be able not only to walk but ce ily occurred to ‘him that if*he could wind .Leitchman’s The dieease has already proved fatal to several per 
: run and {jump logs, as I did tast fall! Oh! ho! pee fare popes was remarkably long,) around this bush, be ||80ns in the country, on both sides of the river. ‘The 
Grant that'upon. this voy age, we may frequently kill lear! | would be able to return those kicks which were now be-|| Whole atmosphere is poisonous. he disease is not 
as they may be crossing the Sandusky and Scioto! Oh!|,2towed upon him in-such profusion. The difficulty, was}! catching. Ewery fact connected with its prevalence 
ho! ho! ho! Grant that we may also kill a few turkies || t® et his antagonist near enough. This he arlength ef-||here for 12 days, proves that it isnot. Therefore, 
to stew with our bear’s meat! Oh! hot ho! ho! Grant|| {ected in the good old Virginia style, viz; by biting him|:let every one stay where he is. Let friends and 


drink herb tea and gruel, (abstaining from all other 


ae: that rain may come to raise the Ollentangy a few feet, || °* @7™erTe and compelling him, by short springs, to ap-|| families draw closer'to each other; and watch over, 
mith that we may cross’in safety down to Scioto, without split. || PPoach the bush, mych as a bullock is goaded on to ap- |! sannort and cheer each other. Cheerfulness is a 
eth- Ling Our canoe upon the rocks—and now O Great Owa- — the fatal ring, where all his struggles are useless. great preventive—a well ardered and cheerful home 
ay neeso! thou knowest how fond I am of tobacco, and|| When near enough, Kenton suddenjy exerted shimeelf is reat preventive—all the circumstances ‘of 
though I do not know when I shall get any‘more, yetyou violently, and stcceeded in wrapping.the lorg hair of his F 7 £ av ii anAnCeS GC? & 
. see that Lhave freely given up all | have for a burnt of- rival around the sapling.” He then sprung to his feet] journey and of new lodgings, go to excite the dis- 
e feriag: therefore, I expect that thon wilt be mercifu! and and inflicted a‘ terrible revenge fur all his past injaries. ||ease; and, here, I again say, let every gne remain 
enis ear allmy petitions—and 1, thy servant will thank thee, || 184 few seconds Leitchman was gasping, apparently in|| where he is, pursue his ordinary eccupations, keep 
The and love, thee for all thy gifts.’ *||the aggnies of death. Kenton instantly fled, without|/his mind employed and be prepared to combat the 
~ Ph held the old chief in great veneration, and has Sires ted hiv on, for av additional supply of clothing, and |) disease, should it invade him, which, unde; these 
‘ rae that he never in his lite listened to a man who || “tected his steps westward.” + : ? regulations, is not likely to happen. 
fer- = pate ne clearly and powerfully upon such subjects|| “We had marked other extracts for ingertion, but have DANIEL DRAKE, M. D. 
sate “ame belore him; and he beard. the first part of his Friday, Oct. 12, 1832. . ‘ 


i Prayer with great respect and due gravity’; but when the not room in the present number, and shall refer to the 


ention of Owanéeyo was called to the tobacco, which’ volume hereafter. Out readers may rest assured,'that it 








his ° ’ - ° . . 
| the ‘otary bestowed ‘upon him so liberally, his muscles||is a work of much intesest, and well th its pri It|[ i 
whe gave way, : + A y, ais m D , est, well worth its price. It Noti Sante ‘in, Cine. Walt a is 
less he pete: a ieeite his efforts to restrain himself, may be obtained at the Bookstores of Morgan & Sanxay, oo Sepa s esntan-ae nei Aa, Pe, = ergud 
and all ti 4 low and half-stifled laugh.” Ricicule is at : ed out to make room for the above. Minor matters 
; : = formidable, but particularly so ina moment of||#d Jobn H. Wood. ; fi 
dif- dew mand sincere devotion. Tecaughretanego was eee Mae |must give way to those of importance. 


eply and seri P 

that and seriously offended, and rebuked his_youn 

the —e in the following words: “Brother, f fone 
ni at to say to you! When you were reading your 

far- ‘? our village, you know I would not let the boys 

sue- - 


EPIDEMIC CHOLERA. 
This dreaded disease has made a frightful onset in the 
West. Its appearancein our three principal cities, has 


IPThe title-page and index being not quite ready, can- 
not be mailed to our distant subsribers with the present 
number, but shall posi/évely accompany the next. 
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Je Ge WHITTIER. 

This young gentleman, stands among the first of Amer- 
itan Bards. His style is uncommonly nervous, his ex- 
pression felicitous, dnd his imagination strong. We 
have recently had the pleasure of perusing a small vol- 
ume—the “Legends of New-England”—from his pro- 
lific pen. It contains much beautiful poetry—and prose 
that, for real vigor, will conipare with that of our.best 
writers. His faults are, a redundancy of imagery, and, 
—which appears to us to be.a natural consequence,— 
uipardonably long sentences. The first of these, how- 
ever, may be considered rather a bud of promise than a 
fault in a young writer. The “Rattle Snake Hunter,” 
which we published some time ago, was an extract from 
the “Legends of New England,” and we shall_ hereafter 
give others. 4 

The vigorous lines which we publish-below, are from 
the pen of Mr. Whittier. They nre particularly appro- 
priate for publication at this time, when the blighting 
presence of the desolating scourge is beginning to be 
felt among us. 








. SPIRIT OF THE PESTILENCE. 


Dark rider of the Simoon’s wing," 
Foul breather of the Siroc’s breath, 

That searchest out each living thifg, 
To blast it with the touch of death! 

How since the flight of years began, 


Dread Spirit hast thou gone abroad; 


The blight of earth, tlie scourge of man, _ 
Commissioned by th’ eternal God! _ 


How oft at thy companionship 
Hath pride uncurled its*haughty lip, 
And grandeur laid its starry crown, 
And plame, and robe, and sceptre, down! 
How many, at whose onset shout 
A thousand swords had started out, - 
Whose bagner-spread had caught the sun 
Upon a hundred fields of blood, 
Unstooping till the strife was.done, 
Like oaks that breast the coming on 
Of tempests in their wrathful mood— 
Have they the mighty ones departed— 
The strong in pride—the lion-hearted— 
Not in the closing ranks of war, 
With bloody hands and souls unshriven, 
When through false mail or visor bar 
. The stained and battered lance is driven? 
But sinking at thy presence where 
No war-shout shook the tainted eir— 
Expiring not as warriors would, 
With dinted sabre, red in blood, 
Where flashes on the closing eye 
The gleam of banners passing by— 
And peals upon the dying ear, 
In banner cry and trumpet call, 
“Jn armor clank and sabre fall, 
The music which it loves to hear. 


How oft o’er Byzantium’s walls 
Hath swept the shadow of thy wing; 
And mirth and*glory fled the halle 
That owned its deadly visiting! 
When sunk alike the grey-haired sire, 
And boy-hood with its heart of flame, 
And beauty, bending o'er the lyre 
That murmured with her lover’s name. 





LITERARY PREMIUM. 

The Publishers of the Cincinnati Mirror, stimulated 
by their large and increasing list of subscribers, and in 
order to render their paper every way worthy of the 
patronage of the Western Public, and to assist in calling 
forth the slumbering energies of Backwoods talent, offer 
@ Premium of ; 


Fifty Doilars, for the best Original Tale, 





Sac a aap 





iene are imposed, as to length, locality, or subject; 
ut the Publishers venture to suggest to competitors, the 
propriety of eounecting their Tales in some manner with 
the West, either historically, or by laying the scene of 
action in the Great Valley. i 
Articles intended to compete for the Premium, must 

be forwarded: to the Publishers against the first ‘of 
February next, at which time as niany as Shall have 
been received will be submitted to a cc ittee, po 
sed of the following gentlemen, whose literary judgment 
and ability are-a sufficient guaranty, that the Prize will 
be justly and judiciously awarded. 

Moraan Nevittur, 

Cuar_es Hammond, 

Joun.P. Foore, Esqrs. 

Communications must be addressed, (post-paid, to 

WOOD & STRATTON, Publishers of the Mirror,Cin- 
cinnati_O. It is desirable that the names of the different 
writers accompany their commupications, in separate 
énvelops: none will be opened but that accompanying 
the successful article. 
_ This Premium, although small in comparison with two 
or three offered in the eastern cities during the past year, 
is believed to be the first ever offered in the West, 
and is not inferior even to them, when the extensive 
circulation of eastern periodicals is taken into consider- 
ation. 





co 





TO SUBSCRIBERS AND. AGENTS. 
A complete list.of our Agents is.published on the last 
page of Na.I. Vol. If. These are hard times—money 


jjis a scarce article—and those who are in arrears for 


subscription to the Mirror, will do us a particular favor 
by ‘calling upon our Agents, and procuring receipts. 
Those who wish to discontinue, will please inform us of 


letters: | Zo insure a discontinuance, it will first be ne- 
cessary to settle arrears: Biting, 

' (We -would request agents to observe the terms of 
our paper, and not to depart from them without sufficient 
cayse. One Dollar and Seventy-five Cents is now due 
from each subscriber who commenced at-the first num- 


Agente will deduet tanomty five 
cents from this amount, to those who see proper to pay 


in advance for the present volume, at the same time that 

they settle the arrears for the last. 3 

__=_=_____ 
CHOICE EXTRACTS. - 


ber, and has nat paid 








Dante—The secret of Dante’s: struggles 
through life was in the reckless sarcasm of his 
answer to the Prince of Verona, who asked him 
how he could account for the fact, that, in the 
households of Princes, the court fool was in 
greater favour than the philosopher. - “ Simi- 
arity of minds,” said the fierce .genius, ‘is, 
all over the world, the sgurce of friendship.” 


-A Damper.—Some years_ ago a student at 
Dartmouth College-having assigned to him the 
task of writing composition, and feeling under 
||the benign influence of Apollo and: the Nine at 
the time, produced what he considered an ele- 
gant and finished piece of blank verse. He hand- 
ed it tothe Professor, (a plain matter-of-fact 
man, who knew nothing of the flights of Fan- 
cy,) while a smile of self complacency anima- 
ted hiscountenance. The Professor ‘with spec- 
tacles on nose;? ran his eye rapidly over the 
page, then turning to the exulting student, said 
in his peculiar slow and dignified manner, ‘I 
have more than once already told you, that cap- 





suitable for publication in the Mirror. No restrictions 





ital letters should be used omly at the beginning 





of a sentence, when commencing the name of the 
Deity, and all groper names, but I find yoy. 
have commenced ‘every line with capitals,” 
“True, sir, but but thisis poetry,” said the sta. 
dent, somewhat chop-fallen. ‘ Qho !- this ig Po. 
etry? is it? indeed, I was not aware of that !” 


Gatatian Wipow.—Simorix being enamop. 
ed of Camma, a -lady of Galatin, assassinated 
her husband, Sinatus, and then sought her hand, 
Camma, after having long resisted the presents 
and entreaties of Simorix, being at last appre. 
hensive that he would have recourse to violence, 
pretended to. give her consent to espouse him, 
She engaged him to meet her .in the temple of 
Diana, of which she was the priestess, in order 
to give solemnity to their union. It was the 
custom, that the bride and bridegroom shoulj 
drink oyt of the same cup. Camma first took 
the vase, in which she had infused a mortal poi. 
son, and after drinking freely, presented it to §}. 
morix, who not having the slightest suspicion, 
drank off the remainder. Camma, transported 
with joy, instantly exclaimed, “I die happy, 
since my honor is preserved, and the murderof 
my husband avenged.” 





Tue-Press.—A deputy once said to Louis 
the XVIII, “‘ Sire, it would be desirable to pur. 
chase some of the papers which have large cir 
culations; such as the Constutionel and the 
Courier Francais, and to render them Royalist, 
A few millions so expended would be well laid 
out!”? Louis XVIII was no fool, and he r- 


the fact through qur Agents, or pay the postage on their plied, to the deputy whotold me the anecdote, 





‘Very well, Monsieur D » but can you 
purchase the readers as well as the Journals!” 


ComMETS AND WoMEN.—Comets, doubtless, an- 
swer some wise or good purpose, in the crea 
ition; so do women. Comets are incomprehensi- 
ble, beautiful and eccentric; so aré women.— 
Comets shine with peculiar splendor, but at 
night appear most brilliant; so do women— 

le Pe: ee Comets confound the 
most learned, when they attempt to ascertain 
their nature; so do women. Comets equally 
excite the admiration of the philosopher, and 
the.clod of the valley; so do women. Comets 
and women therefore are closely analagous, but 
the nature of each-being inscrutable, all that 
remains for us to.do is,to view with admin- 
tion the one; and almost to adoration, love the 
other. ’ 


* Onto Untverstry.—The annual commence 
ment of this Institution was held on Wednesday 
last, the 19th inst. The degree of A. B. was 
conferred upon the Senior Class, consisting of 
the following young gentlemen: L. A. Aldet- 
son, E. Van Deman, J. P. Weethee, and J. W. 
Patton, who delivered public orations toa crow- 
ded and highly attentive audience composed of 
the Board of Trustees, the Faculty, and other lit- 
erary gentlemen, numerous ladies and gentlemen 
from abroad, the citizetis of the town, and the 
young gentlemen attached to the Institution. 
The exercises of thé atternooh were closed with 
an impressive address to the graduates, by the 
President, Dr. Wilson.—Athens Spectator. 
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